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from the West in their periods of defensive modernization.50 Israel began its career as
an independent state in 1948 with a basic stock of Western-educated cadres of
high-level manpower that gave it a head start toward modern education over most of
the other nations of the Middle East, Africa, and Asia. Argentina had been more
energetic than most Latin American states in developing its educational system along
the lines of nineteenth-century models in Western Europe and the United States.
Much more research is required, but it does look as though the nations of
Western Europe may have been overtaken in their modernization not only because of
the special political and economic zeal displayed by the United States, Russia, and
Japan but also by the imbalance in their educational developments and the continuing
power of traditional education which slowed down their modernization, particularly in
secondary and higher education. It was not until after World War II that the swell of
educational reforms began to gain major proportions in Western Europe, several
decades after it touched the other three countries.
Even more important, however, than the differences in educational development
among the various nations of the West is the educational gap between the advanced
Western nations and the nations of the Third World in Asia, Latin America, and Africa.
Not only did the Western societies gain a large head start before World War II, they
also continued to forge ahead in the 1950s and 1960s. UNESCO's International
Commission on the Development of Education found that the industrialized nations
increased their spending on education from $50 billion to $120 billion between 1960
and 1968, while the developing nations (with two-thirds of the world's population and
three-fourths of its young people) increased their spending on education from less than
S5 billion to less than $12 billion. Meanwhile the gross national products of the
advanced nations were increasing by 78 percent while those of the developing nations
increased by only 62 percent. The linkage between education and national produc-
tivity was inescapably clear-and the disparities were profoundly disturbing: "The
ever-growing gap between industrialized and developing countries had produced the
fundamental drama of the contemporary world."51
In the following four chapters we turn to those major nations of the West
(Britain, France, Germany, and the United States) whose educational systems enabled
them to modernize most rapidly and become models for much of the rest of the
world. In the final two chapters we return to the impact of Western education upon
the non-Western world, how it promoted modernization among traditional societies
and yet failed to overcome the disparities it had helped to create.
50 Ibid., pp. 71 and 121.
51 Edgar Faure, et al., Learning to Be; The World of Education Today and Tomorrow, UNESCO,
Paris, and Harrap, London, 1972, p. 49.